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AIRWAVES DUB 


GREEN FUTURES FESTIVAL RADIO + Tuneln Radio 
Thurs - 9-late - Cornerstone feat.Baps 
www.greenfuturesfestivals.org.uk/www.kingstongreenra 
dio.org.uk 


DESTINY RADIO 105.1EM 
www.destinyradio.uk 


FIRST WEDNESDAY of each month — 8-10pm — RIDDIM 
SHOW feat. Leo B. Strictly roots. 


Sat – 10-1am — Cornerstone feat.Baps 

Sun — 4-6pm - Sir Sambo Sound feat. King Lloyd, DJ Elvis 
and Jeni Dami 

Sun — 10-1am — DestaNation feat. Ras Hugo and Jah 
Sticks. Strictly roots. 

Wed — 10-midnight — Sir Sambo Sound 


NATURAL ViIBEZ RADIO.cCOM 
Daddy Mark sessions 

Mon — 10-midnight 

Sun - 9-midday. Strictly roots. 


LOVERS ROCK RADIO.cOM 
Mon - 10-midnight — Angela Grant aka Empress Vibez. 
Roots Reggae as well as lovers. 


Editorial Dub 


Dear Reader 


It's good to welcome our first individual contributor from Reading — Skankin Steve — and 
two more from Aylesbury, Johnny Heartbreaker and Lady G, as well as Oxford residents, 
Conroy Harris and Crusoe. Other new contributors (on the Demerara Dub page) are 
Rodney P, Steph Alexander, Kevin Harry and Nico aka Wiseman. 


Salute to the aforementioned Johnny Heartbreaker, community activist and editor of 
Punked e-zine, whose May issue features African School and The Dub, as we publish his 
piece entitled Universal. Looking forward to further collaboration between Punked and The 
Dub. 


http://en.calameo.com/read/00358224957f6815358f2 


Salute to Leo B, for the photographs of the O2 Academy and Bullingdon sessions, as well 
as the reviews. To Bill Frizzell also, for the front cover photo from The Dub Exhibition 
launch. Salute to the performers and DJs at the exhibition launch night, at the Ark-T 
Centre. To Euton Daley, Amantha Edmead, Roz Keene, Loraine Savin, Sista Vicky, Garvin 
Dan and Dan-l. Photos of the artwork сап be seen in the June Anniversary issue. Salute to 
Emmy O'Shaughnessy, manager of the Ark-T Centre. 


We've got a few treats this month, haven't we? Field Frequency feat. Dan-l and Spanners 
at the Reading Dub Club; launch of ZAIA album at The Bullingdon - and the first time in 
Oxford, MORGAN HERITAGE plus Etana, at the 02 Academy. 


Salute as always to the online soldiers: Sista Mariana of Rastaites - http://rastaites.com/ - 
and Marco Fregnan of Reggaediscography - https://reggaediscography.blogspot.co.uk/ - 
for keeping us all linked up. 


Happy Birthday PRINCE ALLA. 
Welcome to The Dub 


Editor — Natty Mark Samuels — bantudub06@gmail.com 


Printer - Parchment Printers 


All material copyright (c). All rights reserved. This publication may not be 
reproduced or transmitted in any form, in whole or part, without the express 
permission of The Dub. 


Jah Jah turn my morning into dancing, 
Now I'm free again. 
Jah Jah turn my morning into singing, 
Now | am free my frien’. 


from Jah Give | Love – PRINCE ALLA 


L2 Kim Sallawag 
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RIRKTHDAY BLESSINGS DUB 


Roots Reggae 


PRINCE ALLA - Sugar Minott - Jacob Miller - Sly Dunbar 
Prince Buster — Earl Sixteen - Dennis Bovell - Lloyd Parks 
Tyrone Downie - Justin Hinds - 


Black Journalism 


MARTIN DELANY - Thomas Morris Chester - Victoria Matthews 
Henry Bibb - Cyril Briggs (Nevis) 
Joao Albasini (Mozambique) 


Our elevation must be the result of self-efforts and work of our own hands. No 
other human power can accomplish it. If we but determine it shall be so, it will 
be so. 


The rights of no oppressed people have ever been obtained by a voluntary 
act of justice on the part of the oppressors. 


| am not in favour of caste, nor separation of the brotherhood of mankind, and 
would as willingly live among white men as black, if | had equal possession 
and enjoyment of privileges, but | shall never be reconciled living among them 
subservient to their will. 


Every people should be the originators of their own destiny, the projectors of 
their own schemes, and creators of the events that lead to their destiny — the 
consummation of their own desires. 


We must make an issue, create an event, and establish a national position for 


ourselves: and never may expect to be respected as men and women, until 
we have undertaken some fearless, bold and adventurous deeds of daring... 


quotes by MARTIN DELANY from AZ Quotes 


BEAUTI ға L 


It was that red, gold and green bird, 
That wakes me every morning, 
With its beautiful singing. 


Beautiful birds, Jah Jah beautiful birds. 
Please sing your song for all. 
Please sing your song for all. 


Beautiful birds, Jah Jah beautiful birds 
Please sing your song, for all. 
Sing your song, please sing your song for all. 


Sat up in the tree, singing so merrily, 
Oh, you treat my soul. 
Sat up in the tree, singing so merrily, 
Oh, you treat my soul, 
Oh, you treat, treat the soul. 


| love the way you sing, 
You sing with melody. 
Oh, you treat my soul. 
| love the way you sing, 
You captured my heart from the start. 
Oh, you treat, treat my soul. 
Oh, you treat, treat my soul 


Wake up in the morning, 
The first thing | hear was singing. 
It was Jah beautiful bird. 
Wake up in the morning, 
The first thing | hear was the singing, 
It was Jah beautiful bird. 


Jah Jah beautiful bird, 

Jah Jah beautiful bird, 
Jah Jah beautiful bird, yeah, the singing. 
It was beautiful bird that | heard singing. 


Jah Jah Bird — PRINCE ALLA — b.10/5/1950 


YOUTH PROMOTION DUG 
Sandy БЕ Му Love 


Good Thing Going 
[rican Girl = Love Jah 4f orever 
Penny 4f OT My Song 


ough Ole Site - J'overs Rock 
Loving Jah = Stop Fight asta 


Lincoln Barrington Minott - born in Kingston, May 25", 1956 — aka Sugar, started singing 
when he was twelve, but had done work before that as an MC, with local sound systems. 
He went on to form the African Brothers with Derrick Howard and Tony Tuff. After they split 
up, Sugar stayed on with Studio One. In 1979, after his second album, he left and formed 
his own label, Black Roots, which was linked to Minott's Youth Promotion project, 
designed to help young singers not to have to endure the same struggles he had to face. 
In 1981, his first single 'Good Thing Going' reached number four in the UK charts: hearing 
it being played every day on Radio One was the best! He died in Kingston, July 10^, 2010, 
aged fifty four. R.I.P 


Lady G 


THE HEALER of GREENWICH FARM 


In my Roots Pantheon, smiling, grinning, sitting on a pedestal, is one called Prince Alla. 
One who gave us beautiful music: but then put on a halt on the creating of it. Left the 
studios and went to the seashore, to live the life of a fisherman. 


| see you Prince Alla, 

Singing by the fire. 
Cooking your evening meal, 
Giving thanks for snapper. 


Another Rastaman, observing you on the beach, said "Go and listen to the elder called 
Emmanuel". After the listening, you left the beach and went to the hills, to live in the camp 
where the Bobo gather, at the place called Bull Bay. You read the bible as a group, 
receiving the teachings of Prince Emmanuel. 


| see you Prince Alla, 
Bible on your knee. 
Chanting for God, 
Praying for community. 


After a few years you left: back to the seashore and the fishing net. Then came Teddy 
Powell and the jamming on the beach: the re-emergence of the maker of beautiful music. 


| see you Prince Alla, 
Ted Powell with his guitar. 
The very first versions, 
Of "Born a Fighter". 


When he left after the first session, did you sit and contemplate, the return to the pool of 
sharks - far from the shoreline you sat at? | guess you were wiser to the maneuverings of 
the razor-toothed ones. As your fellow soldier said, "he who lives and runs away, lives to 
fight another day". Glad you re-entered the fray: too sad to think of the beautiful music, 
that would have been lost. 


| see you Prince Alla, 
Trodding the road. 
Singing humanity, 
As it begins to corrode. 


The two times l've seen you - at the Astoria and the Hootenanny - from when you came on 
the stage, to when you left, you didn't stop smiling and grinning. Happy to be there, 
sharing your songs: happy to be there, in service to God. 


| see you Prince Alla, 
Come to counteract the harm. 
Placing your hand on all, 
The Healer of Greenwich Farm. 


Natty Mark 


SCIENTIST 


adventures in the echo chamber 
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Few in the history of music have done more to push the boundaries of sound or built such 
a distinctive style from behind the mixing desk, as Scientist AKA Overton Brown. 


Red Shift 


From a very young age, Overton Brown was obsessed with electronics, making and fixing 
TVs and sound system amps as a teenager. He had learned some of this from his father 
who was also an electrician and TV repair man. As the story goes, when he needed some 
specific transformers, the only person he could source them from was King Tubby. In time, 
Tubby got to see the aptitude that Brown had for electronics and hired him to work in his 
electrical shop and ultimately in the studio, assisting Tubby's protojé Prince Jammy. At this 
time, Tubby himself was not very involved in the recording at the studio, leaving most of 
the work to Jammy and Pat Kelly. 


Eventually he got the chance to work the famous Dromillie Avenue mixing desk himself in 
1978, although stories differ about which producer was first to use his emerging skills. 
Even then, Overton was ambitious in his thinking about how equipment could be 
redesigned and used, predicting to Tubby the development of automated mixing desks, 
which are commonplace today. It was from these conversations that he became known as 
the Scientist. 


Heavyweight Dub Champion — Upper Cut 


One of Scientist's first recordings was for Junjo Lawes, who wanted to voice Barrington 
Levy over some fresh Roots Radics riddims cut at Channel One studio. Junjo was so 
pleased with the results that many more Barrington Levy and Roots Radics recordings 
came his way, some of which were big hits. Scientist was hitting on a new sound, fat and 
full sounding, with lots of special effects and treatments. In Jamaican tradition, new twists 
in reggae tend to get adopted very quickly, so Scientist rapidly became the mixer of choice 
for Junjo's projects: with Johnny Osbourne, Wailing Souls and Michael Prophet. 

Scientist also began working with Coxsone at Studio One, helping to relaunch the label 
with a new, more contemporary angle to their sound. Scientist was not always 
acknowledged for his contribution to the late 70s renaissance at Studio One, which 
featured music from Sugar Minott, Freddie McGregor, Willie Williams, Michigan & Smiley 
among others. It did not take long for Coxsone Dodd to let him go however, not liking that 
Scientist was still involved in projects at King Tubby's (where he continued to work until 
1983) and, increasingly, Channel One (the great rival to Studio One at the time). He spent 
more and more time at Channel One - especially as the dub albums bearing his name 
started to become hits in the UK - and was one of their resident engineers, mixing many 
huge hits for the studio. Eventually though, the tide turned and Channel One began to 
lose its edge. Scientist began working at Tuff Gong in the mid 1980s, often with Sly & 
Robbie riddims - and for singers such as Half Pint, Junior Reid and Tristan Palma. 


Laser Attack 


Scientist is probably best known for his work with Junjo Lawes and Roots Radics, in the 
early 80s. There was a string of dub albums mixed by him, based on Roots Radics’ 
riddims recorded with Barrington Levy, Michael Prophet, Wayne Wade, Johnny Osbourne 
and others. Each album had an outrageous cartoon cover, featuring Scientist as a world 
cup winner, a boxing champion, Earth's defender against Space Invaders and Pac-Man, or 
as a hunter of vampires, duppies and other creatures of darkness; as if they were new 
chapters in the ongoing adventures of the sonic explorer. These sold fantastically well and 
were successfully geared for the growing reggae album market. Record producers from 
all kinds of genres have cited Scientist as a key influence based on these albums. 


The Best Dub Album in the World 


‘Scientist Rids The World Of The Curse of the Evil Vampires’ is in my eyes, the most 
fantastic of all his albums, but others will have their own favourites. This is partly because 
it is one of the first ones | owned, so | have known it for many years - but also it is the 
sheer quality of his dub mixes and the strength of the songs that he dubbed — Wayne 
Wade's 'Poor And Humble' and Johnny Osbourne's 'He Can Turn The Tide' for starters, but 
also Michael Prophet's ‘Love And Unity’ — all total 80s classics. 


Cloning Process 


Dub albums credited to Scientist started appearing from a whole heap of producers, such 
as Linval Thompson, Jah Thomas, Yabby You, Roy Cousins, Al Campbell and Blacka 
Morwell, as well as Jimmy Riley and Mikey Dread. These did vary in quality and not all 
were released with his full cooperation, although some stand as true classics still. 


Space Invaders Re-Group 


It seems as if Scientist played a part in most of the major Jamaican studios of the 1970s 
and 1980s, but this golden period was not to last, however, and Scientist left Jamaica to 
join family in the USA (like many in Jamaica at that time, as the mood of the island 
changed). After doing some significant works with Lion & Fox studio in Washington DC, he 
moved to California, where he has been based ever since. He still records and performs 
live to this day. 


Your Teeth In My Neck 


The computer game Grand Theft Audio used several of his tracks in their game, but 
Scientist alleged that Greensleeves gave permission for this without his consent. This 
brought up old disputes with the UK label, around Scientist's claim that many of his classic 
LPs on Greensleeves were released without his permission. As a result, Scientist began 
releasing his own material and Greensleeves reissued some of Scientist's classic dub 
albums, under the names of Junjo, Jammy and Linval Thompson. 


Stepping 


As part of Scientist's continued relevance and interest in music, he delved into the world of 
dubstep in the last few years, working with some of the scene's leading lights and giving 
them the chance to work with a genuine sonic explorer. He still releases new dub material, 
mostly mixed at Sideways International studio in California. His legacy continues in the 
reggae world undiminished, with his dub ‘Stepping’, forming the basis of ‘Alpha & Omega’ 
by Chronixx, recorded by King Jammy’s son, John John. He has also contributed mixes 
for the brand new single by Hempress Sativa ‘Rock It Inna Dance’. 


Dan-l, co founder of Field Frequency 


This great piece by Dan-l should have appeared in the last issue, the birthday 
month of Scientist. But its good that its in this one, as we celebrate the 
birthday — 22/5/1953 - of DENNIS BOVELL, one of the seminal figures in UK 
Roots, whose experimentation in dub, has been influenced by Scientist: 
always good to hear LKJ in Dub. | still think of Seven Seals as one of the 
classic UK Roots albums, alongside others such as Signing Off and Misty in 
Roots at the Counter Eurovision. 


HEAVEN IS MY ROOF 


The heaven is my roof, 
That cold wind it is my blanket. 
A stump of a tree was my pillow-woh, 
And Mother Earth is my mattress. 


One time, another time, rock me, rock me so. 


Who's gonna take away the tear, 
That was shed for so many years. 
Someone will have to pay, 
Before we can get over — well alright. 


Jah heaven is my roof, 
That cold wind it is my blanket. 
A stump of a tree was my pillow-woh, 
And Mother Earth is my mattress. 


One time, another time, rock me, rock me so. 
One time, another time, rock me, rock me so. 


We want to be free, oh yeah. 


Heaven Is My Roof - PRINCE ALLA 


DEMERARA DUB 


saluting SUGAR MINOTT 


One of the greatest of the original roots reggae singers, but had that common aspect, a 
special appeal. An unmistakeably sweet voice. 


Rodney P 
Went to a reggae party on a beach in Gambia. Awesome! Lots of different people on the 
decks. More a local thing — not a touristy thing. They played a real mix: upbeat and 
positive. And you could hear the waves. They played some Sugar Minott there. 
Steph Alexander 
When he came out with | Need a Roof on a Studio One album. His version nice! But had 
some good times with the Mighty Diamonds version. The Studio One track always come 
first. 


Nico aka Wiseman 


First thoughts about Sugar Minott is Lovers Rock. Sugar Minott reminds me of being back 
in the 80s, locked in a blues, cramming up till daylight! 


Ras Haile Mecael 


He came with a different style. Basically, when it came to Lovers Rock, women went crazy 
when they heard Sugar Minott. He could come with the roots - and could come with lovers, 


to make the women feel good. 


Kevin Harry 


SUGAR MINOT 


Never Forget 


Oh my Heavenly Father 
| will never forget that day 
You took my hand and led me another way 
Things you wanted to show 
That will help me prosper and grow 
To give me an everlasting glow 


Yes that's right, life has its ups and downs 
Yes it is down to me with You in my life to turn it 
around 
No more feeling sorry for myself 
You did not save me to be a shell 
So onwards and upwards we must go 
To reach my destiny this | know 


And with you always by my side 
| should never want to hide 
You saved me for a reason this | see 
So now | have to obey to fulfil what you have 
planned for me. 


Sharon Gayle 


PUNK & DUB: not so strange bedfellows 


Forty years on and Cardiff Punks are unswervingly loyal not only to certain principles, 
ourselves, but also to those who helped us thrive when we were victimised not by the 
media or authorities, but the ignorance and bigotry amongst the wider musical community 
itself. We found refuge in a city centre youth centre that accommodated us, whilst the 
venues catering for rock monsters alongside their clientele, were our tormentors: whose 
disdain manifested itself in violence and abuse. In adversity, we sided with the group who 
had to deal with discrimination far worse than ours, to be our cohorts. 


Local Rastas in Cardiff's Butetown who had fabricated immense sound systems 
themselves, were woefully underused. Indeed, their use was largely after club hours, so 
the prospects of pub hours hire was an attractive option for budding DJ's, who would use it 
as an opportunity to play sets between Punk bands onstage; they would often be shifting 
the same gear for a 'name' DJ later on in Bristol, Newport or Cardiff itself. The playlist was 
invariably dubby and a few tunes became unofficial Punk anthems of sorts. Dillinger — 
Ragnampiza, Prince Far | — Foggy Road, Fire In A Wire — | Roy etc..... 


Before gigs, we often drank in an infamous pub with a separate scrumpy bar that tolerated 
us both: a Big Youth poster emblazoned the pool room. It awoke an acute awareness of 
the blatant persecution of our counterparts and our hassles paled by comparison. Militancy 
& injustice were common ground for us in our musical choices, as in our daily lives. The 
Clash referenced the 1976 Notting Hill Riots with White Riot, Marley’s Punky Reggae Party 
- the B side of Jammin name checked a few bands, but it was the seminal influence of Don 
Letts in particular, which cross fertilized both cultures. A Dread as a central figure in the 
whole shebang notably through the infamous short lived Roxy Club. Credit where credit is 
due. 


An example of Letts' involvement came immediately after the demise of the Sex Pistols; a 
trip to Jamaica (Letts' first) with John Lydon and Richard Branson launched a series of 
compilation albums, that became essential listening amongst us. 


The quality of the artwork alone on the first album was striking as was the diversity of the 
artists appearing on them. Great samplers for the uninitiated. A mainstream alternative to 
the collections of white label 45's on D-90 mix-tapes that our Rasta mates supplied from 
Jamaican family members; often they didn't know the artists themselves and until the 
advent of YouTube and posted rarities, neither did we. 


By late '77, Punk had become formulaic, shouty three chord tricks dominated by uniformed 
clones - morphed into a parody of itself although the women involved such as Siouxsie, 
Pauline Murray, Poly Styrene & The Slits had an altogether more innovative slant on 
things, thankfully. Larger venues accommodated ‘name’ bands and Punk joined the Rock 
& Roll circus with its marketing and merchandising. The need for PA hire had diminished, 
but the friendships and association lasted way beyond. 


The experimental & avant-garde took my interest more and the advent of Cabaret Voltaire, 
Throbbing Gristle and the No Wave scene from New York was more in keeping with the 
wider horizons & innovation, that the movement meant to me originally. | needed to be 
challenged by sounds, not accommodated. Dub off the radar! Mad Professor & Lee Perry 


were always cutting edge mainstays. 

Memories of the era can be selective; the unity with others downtrodden or starved of 
opportunity, alongside a lifelong friendship coupled with a penchant for the leftfield/off the 
wall/off piste sounds of dub & sonic experimentation, has been equally enduring. We 
simply had a common purpose to collaborate in getting our messages across, despite the 


chasm between the musical genres themselves as dub, being a radical departure from the 
norm, was our mutual interest. 


Crusoe 


Every day bucket go a well 
One day the bottom must drop out 
Never gonna miss that water 
Until the well runs dry, ay-ay 
Your well runs dry 


Never gonna fix the roof 
Till the rain starts to fall 
You're never gonna miss that water 
Until the well runs dry 
Your well runs dry — oh yeh-eh 


from Bucket Bottom — PRINCE ALLA 


НОПОШК and BLESSING 


interview with M O RGAN H E RITAG E — April, 2017. 


When I think of the lyrics on songs such as Give A Helping Hand, Country Road, 
Trodding to Zion, Protect Us Jah, Reggae Bring Back Love and Sunday Morning, 
have the band ever thought of publishing a pocket book of your lyrics, that people 
can carry around as a daily tonic? 


Absolutely! Mojo is always talking about doing a table book/ pocket book with our lyrics. 
One day Soon we hope. 


| know you've performed in Africa, in countries such as Malawi, Uganda and 
Ethiopia. Does any band member have a country - apart from Ethiopia — that carries 
the sweetest memories? 


Performing anywhere in Africa gives us sweet memories! Africa is like no other place to 
us. Our dream is to perform in as many African countries as possible. 


| like the way you've followed the roots tradition of supporting younger artists, by 
featuring Chronnix on the Strictly Roots album? How important is that to the band, 
the nurturing of those coming up? 


It is VERY important. The youth are the future. Without nurturing those coming up, you are 
doing nothing to preserve the music or nothing to strengthening the future of the music. 
We need more veterans to do this with the up & coming 


Are we going to see that again, where you open with Nyabinghi, like you did at the 
Astoria? A beautiful introduction to a magical concert. 


Maybe! One day. Anything is possible. 


During the Astoria and Rototom performances — and others - you saluted Bob 
Marley and Peter Tosh. Does it carry any significance, performing on the same stage 
as the Wailers, who played O2 Academy Oxford in March? The O2 band included 
Junior Marvin and "Wire" Lindo, as well as Family Man. 


Performing on any stage that our Legends performed on before us is an HONOR, a 
BLESSING! It assures us the work carries on, the mission continues. They've laid the 
foundation, now its our job to build the next level of the house and that continues with the 
next generation. 


Do any members of the band have a favourite European city — and why? 


We love many, many places in Europe. Europe has a lot of history that is important to 
humanity. Everywhere we go in Europe there is always something to learn. 


Partly because I'm a lover of rivers and lakes, Down by the River ranks as one of my 
favourite Heritage songs? What was the inspiration behind it? 


Living in St. Thomas, Jamaica. Bath Fountain gave a lot of inspiration to the creation of 
that song. 


| always hope that there's going to be Mojo percussion interludes! Will we ever hear 
him on a jembe? One well tuned, so we can hear those high notes! 


Anything is possible! 

In many reggae songs, figures such as Nelson Mandela, Martin Luther King and 
Malcom X are mentioned. In Black Man's Paradise, you mention Harriet Tubman, one 
of the bravest women that's ever lived. What does she mean to the band? 


She means the world to us. She is a symbol of freedom, she sets the bar in history that 
shows a woman can do just as much as a man when it really matters most. 


Are you doing any of the European festivals this summer? 
At the moment nothing is scheduled but anything is possible. 


Natty Mark 


MOSES BIKSHONI 


CULINARY DUB 


TRINIDQDIOQN COLUPSO VEGETABLE RICE 


Ingredients 


1 1/2 cups rice 
1 1/2 cups mixed vegetables (use frozen, tinned or freshly cubed carrots, string beans, 
sweet pepper, and peas) 
1 cup of finely chopped red onion 
1 clove garlic, finely chopped 
1 cup finely chopped celery 
1 cup raisins 
thyme sprigs 
1 scotch bonnet pepper, finely chopped (optional) 
1/2 teaspoon turmeric powder 
1 teaspoon oyster sauce (optional) 
1 teaspoon pepper sauce 
salt and black pepper to taste 
1 tablespoon olive oil 
Sprigs of parsley/ coriander for garnish 


Method. 


Add oil to pot, with medium heat sautee the onion for three minutes, then add vegetables. 
Add celery. After four minutes, add rice and thyme leaves. Add scotch bonnet pepper. 
For a little colour, we use turmeric powder, so that the rice is yellow. To one cup of water, 
add turmeric powder, pepper sauce, and oyster sauce. Add this mixture to rice. Add 
chopped garlic. Add raisins. 

Stir, simmer for two minutes and then add a cup of water, cook until rice is tender, with a 
little bite. 


Angelique Bayley aka Sista Trini 


PRINCE ALLA 


Natty Mark selection 


Jah Jah Bird 
Bucket Bottom 
Addis Ababa 

Only Love Can Conquer 
Chiloren Gather Round 
Captive Bird 
Youthman In The Ghetto 
Heaven Is My Roof 
Jah Give 1 Love 


City Without Pity 


UP FROM THE ROOTS 


EVERYBODY DANCE’ 


Whatever your taste in music, one thing is clear - people like to move to a rhythm. Little 
children are drawn to the sounds that encourage them to move their bodies to the rhythms 
they hear. One guarantee in doing music with children, is they love to be involved with 
things they can enjoy - and as we Say ‘bop to’. But it’s something that does not go away, 
which is why whatever your age, you love a bit of boogie: you just got to move. 


As | go around to several music events over any year, from the clubs and bars to the 
festivals - and the variety of music styles there are - everybody wants a band they can get 
up and dance to. Whether it be the reggae music of this magazine, or funk and that of New 
Orleans, folk music in all parts of the world, or the sounds of Africa, there’s always that 
place to be a part of and enjoy. Recently, after a four year break, Geoff Achison from 
Melbourne in Australia was on tour in the UK before setting off for another extended tour of 
the USA, followed by a series of dates back home, and family. Sure, he tours mainly on 
what we call the ‘blues’ circuit, but he’s more than that. His music uses funk and reggae 
rhythms as the set progresses. Opening with an extended opening instrumental, he starts 
where he can lay down and get the groove going, before he brings his vocals in. As a 
unique and hugely talented guitarist, his playing sets that groove, even before his band 
comes in. The mix of keyboards, bass and drums, fill out his guitar and before long 
everybody gets on their feet, as they say, "to dance to the music". 


Whether it’s reggae, ska, rock, funk or any other dance based rhythm, people quickly 
respond to it, it takes over. There’s an Irish blues rock musician who tours the mainland 
regularly; people dance for sure, but once he picks up his electric fiddle and moves into 
the jigs of his homeland, he has a party going! The music has rhythm but its fun: its there 
to enjoy, which is what most music is about. There is another side though; it may be lively 
but many writers use it to make a statement about life. Roots reggae, a music a year or so 
back I knew very little about. More than many other forms, it uses the power of the rhythm 
to use as a base for the words that overlay it. The drums, the bass, the bongos and 
whatever else set the rhythm, yet the words speak of social injustice and other matters that 
mean much to the ordinary people: it’s the music of their lives. The early blues did very 
much the same, though the beat was laid out by the way the guitar was played; the slide 
version, using glass or metal tubes on the finger, became almost the background cry of the 
people, to the inequality and in many cases, the poverty and injustice of their lives. Many 
were slaves forced over from Africa, and sold to work on the plantations. Their music was 
their only outlet to the difficult and hard working lives they had: the delta blues was the cry 
from their hearts to the world, if it could be heard. 


Music very much uses it’s rhythms to share the hearts, minds and lives of those who both 
write and perform it. This is what makes music such a powerful tool in our world. Much 
may be of little financial value, but then again, there’s that which touches the hearts and 
gets those feet a-moving. That’s why music is so important:it brings so much to the lives of 
people all over the world. 

Pete Clack, Blues in Britain writer 


AFTER YEARS OF WORKING IN THE CARIBBEAN, GARVEY 
LEFT JAMAICA TO LIVE IN LONDON FROM 1912 TO 1914, 
WHERE HE ATTENDED BIRKBECK COLLEGE, TAKING 
CLASSES IN LAW AND PHILOSOPHY. HE ALSO WORKED 
FOR THE AFRICAN TIMES AND ORIENT КЕМЕМ, 
PUBLISHED BY DUSE MOHAMED ALI, WHO WAS A 
CONSIDERABLE INFLUENCE ON THE YOUNG MAN. 
GARVEY SOMETIMES SPOKE AT HYDE PARK'S 
SPEAKERS’ CORNER. 


HAVING READ THE 
BOOK "UP FROM 
SLAVERY.” WE TOO 

MUST RISE UP. 


Are 


vow 
A д 
PAR 


RAS HAILE MECAEL 


The Future Of Reggae 
and The Clash Between Lloyd Coxone and David Rodigan. 


In early April 2017, the world of reggae reverberated with the shock waves of Coxone, as 
he went on a tirade against legendary radio DJ David Rodigan. Huuuh, wow, that was 
unexpected, but what is worse is that the words of Coxone seemed to be driven by race. 
Again, | say "seemed to be driven by race" because Coxone spoke about Sir David 
Rodigan within the context of him being a white man, or outsider to the Black race and 
how he was winning awards for the popularization of reggae to the detriment and by the 
exclusion of the Black music sound system pioneers that were there before David. OMG, 
but was he right? 


At this point, | need to say that a number of people, Black people from Oxford remember 
David Rodigan with high respect because he used to run a reggae record stall at Oxford 
Market in Blackbird Leys. Many sound people bought their music on Sunday mornings at 
the Greyhound Race track that was the venue from which Rodigan emerged to become a 
major figure in reggae. 


Because of a lack of space, this subject is covered on YouTube, so search for "The Dub 
Interview — David Rodigan Reggae Rewind" and "The Future of Reggae and 1 Billion 
People Online" to get a full overview of what is taking place in the reggae world. 


In his earth shaking video Coxone made a statement about how there is a growth of 
European Reggae and the demise of Jamaican recorded and exported reggae as physical 
product to the world. The problem Coxone identified can be understood when we see EMI, 
one of the biggest record labels in the world that brought us The Beatles, The Spice Girls 
and Coldplay going bankrupt in 2011. With the rise of the digital age, major labels have 
had to figure out new business models for their artists. EMI was UK based and with a 
population of 75 million, EMI found it difficult to find the artists that would keep it afloat. The 
signing of Robbie Williams (Take That) with the hope that he would be a profit magnet, 
FAILED. Now, if we go to Jamaica with a population of 2.7 million, and the inability to find 
or create more Bob Marleys, the same that happened to EMI has taken place in Jamaica. 


As more people go online the easier it is for those who make music to find that what they 
sing is never paid for. 


You will have to judge for yourself if you think Coxone was blaming David Rodigan for the 
problems of Reggae. | don't think he was, but Coxone seemed to have a problem with 


David Rodigan is a Radio DJ and like Oprah Winfrey, has an audience. The film Belle 
(2013), starring a cast of British actors, a British Director and a Black British leading lady 
was championed by Oprah, in America, on her TV show with the vigour of a cheerleader 
wanting her team to win a cup match. David Rodigan is nowhere near as big as Oprah in 
terms of global profile but, he does for Reggae what Oprah did for Belle and many of the 
books and films that are on her TV show. Oprah's show is a reflection of what she likes, it's 
her house and she can cook the food she likes, that's her prerogative. David has his 
prerogative too and only plays what he likes. 


І can think of a few white people | know who have an encyclopedic knowledge of Black 
music, Ethan Brown and Danny Smith as cases in point. As for David Boutte, he is a better 
Caribbean cook than me, (way better). The people named do not make me less Black 
because they know more and choose to engage more than me. The issue that some have 
with David Rodigan is that he is a white DJ on a big platform. But again, David has to be 
where І can’t because he knows more. 


With any good journalist, the objective is to raise the profile of the material that you cover. 
Whether war in an unknown part of the world, or banking fraud, the job of a journalist is to 
tell you something you don't know. David Rodigan has emerged as a knowledgeable 
media spokeman for reggae because he knows what he is talking about. So we are now in 
an Oprah Winfrey parallel situation here. He has an encyclopedic knowledge of reggae, 
and for a "White man" that is an anomaly, not a crime. 


If we then go to the issues spoken about that look at the demise of music sales and 
pressing plants in Jamaica, well the same has happened in the UK too. 


Last week | was in London's Sprint Records who manage the pressing for many reggae 
labels and they went through a huge decline in sales. As the digital age and the IPod 
become the major way to listen to music, plastic dies. 


If | want my film to be successful, | will use every means possible to get exposure. If | 
choose to give David Rodigan a Dub Plate, firstly, | have to have the sense enough to 
know that if what | make isn't to David's liking, he will never play it. If it is, then, with an 
audience, maybe not to the size of Oprah's, David's exposure will help. 


And as for the future of Reggae, well fortunately, | am involved in a project that will need 
the exposure that Oprah Winfrey and David Rodigan can assist with, yep, that's an 
anomaly. 


In this world where an American group by the name of Fifth Harmony got a billion views of 
two of their tracks on social media, we will see more reggae music artists that become 
anomalies. 


Derek James 


See video on YouTube entitled The Future of Reggae and 1 Billion 
People Online, directed by Derek James 


SALUTE to SLY DUNBAR 


b. 10/5/1952 


| played drums in a reggae band, so Sly was a big influence on me. It was back in the 
"706, | first became aware of Sly and Robbie. They worked with a lot of different people 
outside of reggae, such as Mick Jagger. 


Conroy Harris 


Some of the other contributors, left to right: Leo B, Lorna E Dacres, Step 
Alexander, Pete Clack, Skankin Steve, Christine de Faoite, Conroy 
Harris. Derek James, Richie Roots, Kevin Harry, Nico and Rodney P. 


THE OLD WARRIOR. 


tribute to LLOYDIE COXSONE 


Coming from Effra Road, passing through Windrush Square on my way to Brixton Market, 
| saw the Old Warrior. | noticed the lines seemed deeper in his face and there was more 
grey in his beard: but his eyes still held that mix of sparkle and something mystical. | 
saluted him - and replying that he did have some time to spare, we sat on some chairs, 
under the big tree of shade.... 


So good to listen to him talk. Of his childhood in Morant Bay, running wild with Festus, in 
the town of celebrated rebellion. Of Festus who remained, when he came to England; who 
made a name for himself in St.Thomas, during his early teens, before UK relocation in 
1965. His early teens in Ska Jamaica, rocking along to the one Prince Buster. 


The Old Warrior spoke of first UK residence in Balham. His sound system debut on Queen 
of the West, that | had never heard of, before time on Barry Sky Rocket. Then the building 
of his own first sound, Lloyd The Matador, which quickly became a ranking sound, before 
destruction in dance hall violence. In the interim, the guesting on Duke Reid, which saw an 
upgrade in their popularity. 


He told me of the night of the frame-up at a Duke Reid dance, that led to a six month 
sentence, served up the road from where we were sitting. Nothing new, the same old ruse: 
so Coxsone sang Jebb Avenue Blues. 


Forced to step aside, he was determined to resume. Disappointed with the lack of support 
from Reid during the trial, he set up again with Festus, taking the name Sir Coxsone - as a 
rival to Duke Reid: mirroring the sound system competition in his homeland. The year was 
1968. 


First steps of the pioneer. As Count Suckle had done, he told me of the residency that took 
them from south London into the West End, ending up at the Roaring 20s, in Carnaby 
Street: where І-Коу stepped in. First of all, to a West End club known as The Grotto: from 
Tooting Bec to the fabled Soho. 


He held his corner there, throughout the '70s. Apparently, after a visit to the Roaring 20s - 
re-named Colombo's - Bob Marley wrote Kinky Reggae! 


| was told that Coxsone sound, was the first to tour nationwide: introducing Burning Spear 
to one and all. Across the UK and into the continent: they must have seemed heaven-sent. 


Coxsone informed me that it was his sound, that had trail blazed sound system culture in 
Europe — France, Belgium and Holland: paving the way for King Shiloh. 


While talking, others passing by, saluted him, or came across to greet him. They came to 
pay their respects to one who they know, has fought the good fight: stood together in the 
same trenches. Back and forth to Jamaica bringing dubplate, of Dennis Brown and others 
we rate. 


As well as Amsterdam, Brussels and Berlin, there was Dalston: Wednesday night 
residency at the Four Aces. 


Into the Four Aces, stepped Louisa Mark. After earlier, less successful productions, he 
recorded this teenage competition winner, assisted by Dennis Bovell — and the rest is 
Lovers Rock history. But he got badly ripped off, so broke someone's jaw: "twelve 
months", said the court of law. 


After release, he formed the Tibesman label. He gave us offerings from singers, such as 
Fredlocks and Jimmy Lindsey. 


In his time with Gussie Clark, came the Dub Rock albums. The recordings at Channel 
One, mixed by a young man called Scientist. Then in 1978, another accolade. Voted top 
sound by Black Echoes: they stepped in and made the dance hall glow. 


Said he was the first to put two 18" speakers into a box! Told me of the long, hard travel in 
all kinds of weather — snow as well as rainstorm. Told me of the times the truck broke 
down, waiting for rescue. 


Remembered the magical times in the dance, the happiness they created: the cups and 
trophies they won. Recalled the times of police harassment and their brutality. The support 
he gave to Roy Cousins and the Royals - and to Prince Lincoln and the Royal Rasses. 
Then came the younger ones, wearing digital suit: one Blacker Dread, another Levi Roots. 


In the mid-eighties, encouraging the younger ones, they stepped aside. But as you know, 
dear reader, you can't keep a good man down. 


Back again together, in crucial combination. Like L'Overture and Dessalines; Martin Luther 
King and Ralph Abernathy; Sly Dunbar and Robbie Shakespeare: Coxsone and Festus. | 
give thanks for these elders: this conversation I'll treasure... 


Lovely to sit in the sunshine and listen to him, as a group of children excitedly enter the 
Black Archives Centre, after reading the plaque to the Windrush Generation. Glad | took 
this route to the market and not another. If ever you get the chance to, defer or cancel 
what you're doing — so you can sit awhile and listen, to the Old Warrior. 


Natty Mark 


"Me get the inspiration from Prince Alla and Milton Henry", Brown 
explains. "When me come from school, me see them play them box 
guitar and Prince Alla always a chant biblical songs 'bout 'Lot's Wife' 
and 'Great Stone’, and me no see nobody a record him. 


Bertram Brown, founder of the Freedom Sounds label, Greenwich Farm, Kingston. 


In recognition of the Coxsone Outernational Sound support for Dennis Brown, 
here's a tribute to the great singer. 


DEG - A Jaod In the Croton 


One of my favourite reggae artists is the late, great Dennis Emmanuel Brown. 
Brown was born on the 1st February 1957, in Kingston, Jamaica: sadly passing on, the 1st 
July, 1999. His career spanned over 30 years and during that time he was associated with 

many now iconic record labels, such as Studio One, Trojan and Joe Gibbs. 


Brown didn't pen all his own material, but what ever he lent his voice to, he made it his 
own, in his imitable style. He honed his talent from an early age and into adulthood, having 
an amazingly successful solo career, as well as some unforgettable collaborations with the 

who's who of the reggae world. 


Brown left us his legacy of outstanding music, blending his Rastafari beliefs, conscious 
roots and timeless love songs. So many wonderful tracks to choose from, two in particular 
show Brown at his mightiest. 


The almost hypnotic bassline in 'Promised Land', backed up with an uplifting message 
never fails to move me. This tune is such a powerful anthem. 


Brown gave us 'Ain't That Loving You': such beautiful lyrics that tug at the heartstrings - 
guaranteed to get lovers on the dance floor. 


No matter the genre, Brown's vocal genius touched our hearts and minds with the sound 
of sweet, reggae music, paving the way for generations of reggae artists at home and in 
the UK. 


Let us give thanks to Dennis Emmanuel Brown who continues to entertain us royally: 
rightly dubbed the Crown Prince of Reggae. 


Lorna E Dacres 


In dem city, with no pity, 
With no love on them busy streets. 
Oh that city, with no pity, 
With no love on them busy streets. 


Hungry belly children on the streets, 
With no place to sleep no food to eat. 
Hungry belly children on the streets, 
With no place to sleep no food to eat. 


In dem city with no pity, 
With no love on them busy streets. 
Oh that city, with no pity, 
With no love on them busy streets. 


from City Without Pity - PRINCE ALLA 


The Timeless BASSLINES 


review of WAILERS concert – March 2017, O2 Academy Oxford 


"It's the Wailers, Jim, but not as we know it!” That was the thought in our minds, the last 
few times we’ve seen them. It was sometimes hard to shake the notion that we were 
watching a covers band. This idea was reinforced because these songs are so deeply 
familiar - and well covered - that whoever was ‘Bob’ (and there’s been a few ‘Bobs’, even 
though there will of course, only ever really be one Bob Marley) deemed it necessary to do 
a Bob impression. There have been numerous personal changes (including a mass...er... 
exodus to the ‘Original’ Wailers at one point) but tonight the band is as authentic as it’s 
going to get without any metaphysical tomfoolery (or finally getting Bunny Wailer to re- 
join). Guitarist Junior Marvin (who steps in for vocals on the Peter Tosh lines in ‘Get Up 
Stand Up’), lead Donald Kinsey and keyboardist Tyrone Downey all played with Bob, as 
did the bassist (who Marley poached from Lee Scratch Perry’s Upsetters during recording) 
Aston ‘Family Man’ Barrett - he of the timeless basslines, who remains seated throughout; 
impenetrably cool, shades on and next to a Lion of Judah flag - is well named. It is his son 
- Carlton Jnr - on the drums and cousin Josh Barrett on vox. Even though the dreadlocked 
frontman lapses into the occasional Bobism, he is a veritable dynamo, propelling this band 
of honed roots specialists forward. 


When they hit their stride, it is clear why they are still one of the longest running, tightest 
and most powerful live reggae experiences, since the inception of the genre in the mid 
60s. After a sparkling warm up set by hotly tipped UK reggae rockers Shanty, they stick 
fairly closely to the blueprints of their creations. However, they are at their most interesting 
and engaging when they branch out, as they do when recreating an early ska tune, or 
dropping into a dubby midsection, as they do during ‘Exodus’. Some more risks would 
have been welcome (and they play only one new track - a slightly formulaic Rasta hymn to 
the downfall of Babylon) but they know what most people are here for, and that is to see 
them do Legend, which contains all their hits. The biggest selling reggae album ever (over 
30 million sold), it represents the first exposure of reggae to many an impressionable wee 
scallywag. If it ain't broke- why try to fix it? 


Leo B 


FAMILY MAN and fellow valer 


ENJOY DUB 


PRINCE BUSTER - b. 24/5/1938 - selection 


ENJOY YOURSELF 
MADNESS 
SHAKING UP ORANGE STREET 
SHE WAS A ROUGH RIDER 
AL CAPONE 
ONE STEP BEYOND 
DON’T THROW STONES 
DANCE CLEOPATRA 
PHAROAH HOUSE ерден 
TEN COMMANDMENTS 


Or 
MAN/WOMAN 


Skankin Steve 


When first asked by Natty Mark Samuels to do an article on the general theme of the 
influence reggae had on punk, for The Dub, it seemed a relatively straight forward and 
simple ask; and, as a punk of 40+ years standing and lifelong lover of reggae, dub and ska 
and all things Jamaican (the latter courtesy of the wonderful, and on my part much loved, 
Jamaican family - the Johnsons - who moved in opposite me when | was two years old), а 
task that | could both relish and really get my teeth into. But (and isn't there always a but) 
the more | thought about it, the more | actually struggled to reach any kind of definitive 
conclusion (what you're reading now is my tenth, and final, attempt!). Not least as | 
disagree with the general hypothesis that reggae played a part in influencing punk per se 
as both a musical genre, and as a force for social change. Indeed, the most that | could 
ever agree on is that some punks and some punk musicians shared my own love and 
passion for the sounds of Jamaica; and as such incorporated a reggae tune into their set 
list from time to time. The mighty and awesome The Clash being a perfect example, have 
written eight reggae based songs during their career: "(White Man) in Hammersmith 
Palais", "Guns of Brixton", “Junco Partner", "The Crooked Beat”, “One More Time", “The 
Equalizer", “Armagideon Time" and “Bankrobber” - and recording Junior Marvin's classic 
"Police & Thieves" for their self-titled debut album. However, in reality, The Clash's career 
long love for reggae and dub was only ever matched by two other punk bands: the equally 
as mighty and awesome The Ruts/Ruts DC and The Slits. 


Where other punk bands like e.g. Generation X ("Wild Dub”), ATV ("Love Lies Limp") and 
Demon Preacher (Little Miss Perfect") tilted their musical heads ever so slightly towards 
reggae from time to time, The Clash, The Ruts/Ruts DC, The Slits - along with BBC1 DJ 
John Peel - and the organisation Rock against Racism - stood very much alone within the 
punk world as genuine ambassadors for reggae and dub. Why? Well, and in a nutshell, as 
a musical genre punk was (and continues to be) very much influenced by, and firmly 
rooted in, the tradition and sounds of 1950's rock 'n' roll and its various offshoots since 
(rockabilly, rock, glam, metal et al). Indeed, even punk singers like The Clash's Joe 
Strummer and The Ruts Malcolm Owen, stated that American folk singer and anti-fascist 
activist Woody Guthrie played a larger part in forming their own socio-political views and 
musical tastes growing up, than even The Wailers and Lee Perry did. 


And that's where my problem with agreeing that reggae directly influenced punk, either as 
a musical genre or as a social force for change, comes in. You didn't have to be black to 
experience poverty, inequality, bigotry, prejudice, racism, slavery and oppression. We 
white working-class punks and our parents and grandparents (and countless generations 
before us on this island) knew all about that already (and, as a Jew, | certainly did); and 
our working class concrete ghettoes and jungles in London, Liverpool or Glasgow were, 
ultimately, no different to those in Jamaica, South Africa or Brazil. Neither did you have to 
be black to be engaged with civil and social protest, or in fighting ‘Babylon’ or ‘the Man’ - 
something that even Bob Marley didn't quite ‘get’ about punk and punks at first, until the 
legendary black film maker and Roxy punk club DJ Don Letts sat him down in 1977 and 


explained it to him. The result of this discussion seeing Bob Marley then going away and 
penning the song “Punky Reggae Party”, as a tribute to both punk and punks. But this 
mutual understanding and (yes) spiritual connection between punk and reggae, | would 
argue, didn't start with either Rock against Racism or "Punky Reggae Party". Nor did it 
start when The Clash witnessed black youth rioting at the Notting Hill Carnival in 1976 and 
penned “White Riot’, or when the ‘The Harder They Соте’ film starring Jamaican singer- 
song writer Jimmy Cliff was released. For the few punks and punk musicians like me, The 
Clash, The Ruts/Ruts DC and The Slits, our life-long love affair and passion with reggae 
and dub - and Jamaica itself - actually began the moment when, in our childhood, we 
heard our first Bluebeat/ska song (the musical precursor to reggae and dub). In my case 
that moment (as mentioned earlier) was when the Johnson's moved in opposite me and 
my family, when | was two years old. 


And that's why l've struggled to reach any definitive answer to the general hypothesis that 
reggae did indeed both influence punk as a musical genre, and as a force for social 
change. On many levels you can say that it didn't. That it simply reflected what was 
already going on here on this island for many of us. Yet on other levels you can just as 
equally say that it did. The best answer - though perhaps not the most satisfying to some - 
that | can give here then is that, whatever your own thoughts on this particular hypothesis 
might be, mine come down to one, and one simple truth only: reggae was the first musical 
genre that (i) didn't reject me as a human being and (ii) that gave me the ability to see life, 
other peoples struggles, trials, tribulations and suffrage through the lens of a shared and 
universal commonality; and one that was based on love, unity and solidarity, that only punk 
has managed to since.. And | couldn't separate the two from one another even if | tried. 


Johnny Heartbreaker 


PUKE VIBES 


reflection on International Ska Festival 2017 


Prince Buster (Cecil Bustamente Campbell) was the undisputed king of ska and inspiration 
to The Specials, Madness — who named themselves after hearing his song — The Beat, 
The Selector and more! One of the highlights of this years International Ska Festival for 

me, was Tighten Up Crew's tribute to The Prince club night where selectors Mistah Brown, 

Oxman, Tim Dancecrasher and Gladdy Wax threw down non-stop Buster hits all night 
long! I've never danced so much in my life!! Thursday night's opening Channel One boat 
party was pure vibes pon de river Thames! Live performances over the four day festival 

from legends Misty in Roots, Owen Gray, Dave and Ansell Collins, The Pioneers to name a 

few, were Fulljoyed! 


Skankin Steve 


Come, come, come, come 
Mek we reason now 
Come, come, come, come 
Mek we reason now 


Only love can conquer, yeah 
Without love you're like a ship that's lost its anchor 
Lost at sea in the swelling tide, yeah 
With no dark where you can hide from the stars 


Come, come, come, come, come, 
Mek we reason now 
Come, come, come, come, come 
Mek we reason now, it's easy now 
Come, come, come, come, come 
Mek we reason now, it's easy now 


Be wiser than that serpent, yeah 
And be harmless as a dove 
Let your heart be pure and clean, ooh yeah 
Just to rally on with love, ooh yeah 


Come, come, come, come, come 
Mek we reason now, it's easy now 
Come, come, come, come, come 
Mek we reason now, it's easy now 


We got to love one another, ooh yeah 
For one God for us all, ooh yeah 
Why must there be so much bloodshed and backbiting? 
Oh Jah, there must be a way, oh yeah 


Only Love Can Conquer – PRINCE ALLA 


Greetings to the Dub Readers 


PRINCE BUSTER - Cecil Bustamente Campbell 
D.O.B 24/05/ 1938 
Place of Birth Orange Street Jamaica 
One of the founders of Ska music 


The love of music all began when at a young age Campbell went to live with his 
Grandmother, who was active in the church. He sang in the church and from there sang a 
few days a week at the Glass Bucket Club (Sing and Dance Troupe Frankie Lymons)in the 
1950’s while he was still at school. This was a well established club where most teenagers 
with a voice would sing, to hopefully attract talent scouts. At the time, the genre of music 
was Rock and Roll: greatly influence by Fats Domino and The Clovers. 


As a teenager, Campbell was drawn to the sound systems, such as Tom the Great 
Sebastian. He became active in the operational side - from finding venues to selling of 
tickets — as well as selecting. He was introduced to Sir Coxone Dodd, but with skills and 
experience, Campbell decided to do his own thing with support from family and friends. 
With their financial backing, he founded his own sound system ( Voice of the People) 
within a short space of time. His sound had a popular following, rivalling the systems of 
Coxone and Reid. Campbell was hoping to get imports from overseas in America. He tried 
to apply for a work programme, so that he could import music from abroad, but for some 
reason at the last minute, he was refused: but where there’s a will there’s a way! Campbell 
wasn't going to let this stop him, so he decided to record his own music which was a good 
thing, with the help from drummer Arkland (Drumbago) Parks, as he'd heard a special that 
he did for the Baysie Sound System. With himself on vocals, Drumbago on drums, guitarist 
Jah Jerry and trombonist Rico Rodiguez, they all started rehearsing at the Baby Grand 
Club . 


In 1961, Campbell's band 'The Buster Group', released their first single single, (Little 
Honey/ Luke Love Shuffle). In the same year, he produced Oh Carolina, by the Folkes 
Group, a track recognised for the drumming which was done by the Nyabinghi Drummers 
who were Rastafarians from Kingston. The track was a big hit in Jamaica; Emile Shalet 
from Melodisc released the track on the Blue Beat label for the UK market. 


Throughout the 1960's, Campbell had records in the charts. He recorded Wash Wash with 
Ernest Ranglin on guitar, (bass) and Madness, both recorded in 1963, as well as One 
Step Beyond with Alcapone, in 1964. 


Campbell joined The Nation of Islam movement after meeting Muhammed Ali, who at the 
time was the World Heavy weight Boxing Champion. It was this celebrated figure, that 
invited him to attend the Nation of Islam services. Subsequently, Campbell released Louis 
X's White Man's Heaven is a Black Man's Hell, on his Islam label. 


Campbell also appeared in a cameo role in Millie in Jamaica, featuring Millie Small, with 
her international hit, My Boy Lollipop. He also appeared in Harder They Come as a DJ. 
Campbell also toured America as well as the UK, in 1967. 


Campbell's style of music changed to Rock steady, after listening to an artist at the time, 


Alton Ellis. He produced Shaking Up Orange Street in 1967(Oh Mr DC recorded by 
Sugar Minott on the same riddim). He also produced an album by Judge Dread (Judge 
Dread another hit off the album). 1970 saw the style of music changed once again: to 
Roots Reggae. 

From the late 1960s in the U.K, the original Skin Heads were into the ska music: it was 
their Anthem. They saw this as rebellious music which they could all relate to. The Two 
Tone label was very much influenced by Campbell, for the Mods. Madness did a cover To 
One Step Beyond. 


Campbell retired from music in 1973; moving overseas to Miami to pursue other business 
opportunities. In late 1980, he performed with the Skatalites as his backing band. He 
began recording again in the 1990's, producing a hit with Whine and Gwine, after the 
record was used in a Levi's advert. 


From 2001 to 2007, Campbell still made appearances all over the world. He received the 
Order of Distinction by the Jamaican Government. 


He died on 8^ September 2016. From a dream, with determination he brought it into 
reality. His legacy will live on 


Angela Grant aka Empress Vibez 


SWEET SKANRKING 


review of Free Range Roots/Dub Politics session 
feat. FIELD FREQUENCY and ADDIS ABABA - The Bullingdon, April 2017. 


Tonight, it's the turn of local operators Addis Ababa and Field Frequency - whose system 
provides the sound. This is run by Dan | - the main selector - and Spanners, occasional 
selector and sound specialist, who gets the set up to sound very smooth; loud, clean and 
warm - without distortion, overdrive or harshness. This combination of criteria can be hard 
to achieve, but they have been running it for seven years, with Dan-l selecting from at 
least two decades. Addis Ababa (active since the late 70s, in various incarnations) are one 
of Oxford’s longest serving - if not the longest- sound systems and although they don’t 
have a permanent rig, are ably served by Tyrone (of the encyclopaedic reggae brain) and 
Johnny ‘Roots’ Glasgow, dread at the controls. They all take it in turns nicing up the dance 
in rotation. 


There is a modest turn out tonight. It starts off quietly, but eventually there are enough 
people in the dance to make it comfortable. We take our skanking spot by the stack 
(subsequently we find out that the ‘sweet spot’ for the bass is about 20 ft in front of it - we 
always presumed that our bass addiction was best satisfied pressed up against the 
subwoofers, but no, apparently...). Tracks dropped by F.F included a couple of Earl 
Sixteen (named, Earl once told me, when a recording engineer was impressed by Master 
Daley’s age in an early session and renamed him on the spot), ‘Jah on My Mind’ a Mark 
Solution creation, and ‘Natural Roots’- produced by Nick Mannaseh. Tracks dropped by 
A.A included the Michael Prophet track ‘Live a Little’ and Puraman’s ‘Flames of Love’ (on 
Tuff Scout, mixed by Daniel Boyle - real great driving quality to it). Addis mix it up a little, 
almost dipping a toe into a jungle riidim on one particular cut, but it is largely roots 
centered, as we had hoped. Free Range Roots at the Bullingdon for outernational Sound 
System niceness - just what the Dub Doctor ordered... 


Leo B 


left to right: ROOTSMAN T (Addis Ababa), DAN-I and SPANNERS (Field Frequency) 


CORNERSTONEMUSIK (Oxford UK) present two radio shows 
Foundation Music Thursdays on Green Futures Festival Radio and Saturdays 
on Destiny 105. 


Every show offers support and airtime to 'outanational breakthrough artists / 
groups' from UK, Jamaica. USA, Africa and more along with wicked classics 
and rareities from the Cornerstonemusik vinyl vaults. 

In this Issue of THE DUB we are spotlighting ....... 


SUBAJAH 


This French artist originally from Martinique, started his musical journey alongside famous 
French rapper Fredy K(ATK). From a very young age Subajah dedicated his life to his two 

- passions: writing and music. He 
explored the world of Reggae 
Sound Systems in Paris and was so 
inspired, he started learning the 
guitar and bass. In order to find his 
own pathway in reggae and quest of 
new musical adventures, he left 
France in 2007 and moved to 
London where he discovered a very 
active reggae scene and started 
creating his own music and band 
and gained valuable experience 
from gigging and working around 
many talented UK musicians. 


Subajah has written and composed 
a lot during the last couple of years. 
Having successfully created his own 
musical identity, he has developed 
into one of the most promising 
artists of his generation. Subajah 
joined the collective "Vibes and 
Pressure" founded by Natty, where 
he continued to develop his style, 


evolving in the British Reggae scene. 


Subajah aims to deliver conscious messages: full of hope, love and positive vibrations. 
With his vibrant and mystical music, he hopes to offer an invitation to reflection and 
meditation. 


He certainly stands out musically; with his melodies, poetry and emotion, inspired by oral 
tradition, as well as African and Caribbean rhythms, which nurtured him from a young age. 
Subajah has developed a deep sound, built on original compositions, which are often 
referred to as "Deep Roots Reggae". 


In 2014, he released his EP "Voice of Freedom", which features the exceptional track 
"Free Mindz” (which has echoes of ‘Nu Roots Reggae’, the distinctive sound of the Virgin 
Islands). 


Subajah has featured on various projects and compilations and in 2015, was featured on 
the Soul High Riddim recording, with the track "Selassie for Sure" - and on the West Sun 
Riddim, with "Open the gates": two tracks speaking out against injustice and iniquity in the 
world. Also released was "Hold You" a soul and jazz influenced reggae ballad, showing 
more of his musical versatility. 


In 2016, he released the single “Walls of Babylon", a call for freedom from his forth 
coming first album, "Architect", due to be released April 2017. We have been featuring this 
album on both our radio shows, raising a lot of interest.. 


Subajah has performed in international festivals such as Rototom Sunsplash, One Love 
and in London venues like Electric Brixton, Hootannany, etc. He has performed along side 
artists such as Max Romeo, Aswad, Culture, Lee Scratch Perry, Twinkle Brothers and 
Dawn Penn. 

DJ Baps - Cornerstonemusik(UK) 


for radio show requests, dedications, etc text DJ Baps on +44 (0)781 3355 448 


PASCALS TREASURE 


I've made hundreds of visits to prisons and 
supported children through searches and 
procedures. | couldn't find an appropriate children's 
book to explore that experience with young 
children, so decided to create my own story and 
illustrate it. Oxford City Council supported me with 
a grant to print the books, so that they could be 
given free to children. Please get in touch if you know a child who lives in Oxford, has 
a dad in prison and is aged between 3-8 years for a free copy. 


Christine de Faoite 


WHO SAV JAH NO DREAD 


celebrating the life of JACOB MILLER 


Dear respected reader of The Dub. 


This month | would like to celebrate this glorious Roots Reggae vocalist, who was 
born 4th May, 1952. | first became aware of the music of Jacob 
Miller, through a compilation album Island Records released in the 
1990's, containing recordings he made both as a solo artist and 
with his group, Inner Circle. 


Jacob was a wonderful singer and songwriter with such a distinctive 
voice. Although his life was tragically cut short at the age of 27, 
he left behind a wonderful back catalogue of incredible songs; such as 
‘Baby I Love You', 'So, Keep On Knocking’, Who Say Jah No Dread', ‘Forward 
Jah Jah Children’, ‘Tenement Yard' (which he performed in the wonderful 
"Rockers" film) and '80,000 Careless Ethiopians': songs that continue to 
inspire. 


1 Baby I love You So 


10, Healing of The Nation 


Richie Roots 


Established 1996 - The North West Heavyweight 


"Who feels it knows it" 


Operation has been running as a sound system for 
twenty years now, based in the North West of England. 
It developed out of the reggae band Sasquash and the 
inspirational reggae music pouring out of Jamaica and the UK 
in the 90s. The first release on the Operation Records label was in 2004, a 10" called 
'Rally Round' featuring Ras Daddy Teacha, who appears on their upcoming single - more 
later. | first heard that single on Cornerstone Muzik, at an outdoor Peace & Dub event and 
finally met Operation a couple of years later in Manchester. Operation have visited Oxford 
several times over the years, playing at East Oxford Community Centre on three 
occasions. As well as playing with many other sounds, they have also run their own 
festival called NWROOTS near Preston for the last 3 years. 


Operation Records has released music by Spain-based producer/flute player Don Fe, 
singer Prince Jamo, Daddy Teacha (a showcase album was released in 2015 in 
combination with sound owner and operator Nick Sasquash), Jah Mikes, Ricky Grant 
(once of Augustus Pablo's Rockers label) and Charlie Chaplin. Yes, THAT Charlie 
Chaplin! There is a famous speech he gives in the film ‘The Great Dictator’, which talks of 
the need for compassion in the world, which Nick obtained permission from his estate to 
use over a dub he had built with Razzle. The resulting 10" entitled simply 'Dictator', 
showcases Chaplin's speech, without frills, but with a rock solid dub backing, truly original. 
Nick has long been a fan of the film and was inspired by the direction of world events to 
make the record, "the lyrics are so powerful and uplifting. The message is as relevant 
today as ever; | feel strongly it needs to be heard.” 


| asked Nick Sasquash about forthcoming projects and the current status of Operation 
Records.... 


We have seen more of your own mixes in the output of the label recently — is this set 
to continue? 


100% yes. The positive response to my mixes/dubbing from artists and producers | have 
huge respect, for has been amazing. Also crowd response when | have let them loose via 
the sound inna dance has been inspiring. So yes, | will continue to do what | do and 
release more of my mixes and productions. It's also been a nice surprise to be contacted 
by a number of upcoming producers who want me to master their work for release. That is 
really encouraging and | take it as a high compliment when others rate my work enough to 
ask me to master their music. 


What future releases can you tell us about? | have heard music on Operation Sound 
System that | very much hope will get released one day. 


There was one | played the last time | was in Oxford that you said reminded you of Alpha & 


Omega that is coming soon. It is called the ‘Wolf’ riddim and it has been written and 
produced by the one Daddy Teacha; mixed, arranged and mastered by myself, with vocals 
from Daddy Teacha and Ras Tinny. It should be out by the time this goes to print. It's 
another great piece of work from UK Roots pioneer Teacha (who featured on several early 
Alpha & Omega LPs) - | love it. Steppas business through and through, but has an 
organic feel because of Teacha's live melodica and my live percussion. 


| am really happy that my friend and fast rising singer Ras Tinny (based in Ireland) comes 
with his unique style and strong message on a 274 vocal cut of the tune called ‘Nature’. 


It's amazing how recording technology has changed since | started making music in the 
nineties. For this release, Teacha's vocal and melodica were recorded in Germany and 
Jamaica, Ras Tinny's vocals in Ireland, and then everything was mixed, mastered and the 
percussion recorded in Lancashire, UK @ the OSS Roaring Lion Studio. As you know, we 
have been testing this on the sound and | am more than happy with the sound and 
reaction in sessions ... crystal clear and drops heavy like lead! Operation Sound System 
will be touring to promote the release this summer, including Teacha and Ras Tinny, at 
Cloudspotting Festival on 29" July and Preston Rum & Reggae Festival on 5^ August, with 
more to be announced soon. 


There was a dubplate that you played the last time you were at East Oxford 
Community Centre by The Wailers and Ricky Grant. Are there any plans to release 
that? 


Well. Despite that being a great tune, it is still in the vaults. It's only played as an Operation 
exclusive dubplate for now. It is a high cost piece of music with so many major artists 
involved and we have so many other tuff releases already recorded and waiting, it's hard 
to justify the release and pressing costs right now. 


What was the first reggae record you ever bought? 


‘Pass The Dutchie' by Musical Youth. | was 10, possibly 11 years old and | remember 
excitedly going into town to buy it after school in 1982. 


Can you tell me one of your all time favourites? 
So very hard to pick one ... but still a huge favourite since day one that I first built 


Operation Sound System, has been the great ‘Words’ by Sangie Davis & The Gatherers 
backed by Lee Perry & The Upsetters ... it is joyful ... | will forever play and love this! 


Dan-l 


‘Wolf’ riddim by Daddy Teacha, Ras Tinny and Operation Sound is available from 
Operation’s bandcamp page: https://operationsoundsystemrecords.bandcamp.com/ 
To contact Operation, go to the Operation Sound System Facebook Page. 


All they want is just diamonds and pearls 
All expensive things in the world 
With no love for humanity 
Only loving for vanities 


from They Don't Love — PRINCE ALLA 


African 
Studies Natty Mark Samuels 


Specialisms in early Black Journalism and Founder - Tutor 
pre-colonial sub-Saharan Islamic Scholarship 


"When I small, | used to love Muhammed Ali, the boxer, explains Blake, so through me 
love Muhammed Ali so much, everybody just call me Allah". 


PRINCE ALLA 


alongside ) Dear Reader. You know its good to sit on the 
ille К°ШЕЕМТ БЕ I balcony, when the sun is out - and contemplate the 
nresents word 'conqueror'. Friday gone, at The Dub 
THE DUB EXHIBITION Exhibition launch at the Ark-T Centre, we were 
| | March 25"—Ap ul ^ i given a truly uplifting demonstration of the word, 
7 в y A TET | when the visually impaired ROZ KEENE danced for 


TT 7 | us, in a piece inspired by the African Studies 
E - course, I've been delivering to the OAB - 
Oxfordshire Association for the Blind. There were 
other highlights, such as the poetry by Euton Daley 
and Amantha Edmead - and the acapello vocals by 
Unity Sistren (Loraine and Vicky), as well as the dj 
selections by Garvin Dan and Dan-l; but if | never 


Bas Haile Месагі, 
Helen Baillie, - see it again, that dance by Roz - using the map of 


yl. T Tere 77 M] Africa - will be remembered as a piece of creativity 
ШАШ) Danny Smith: Grey Burdick, to be treasured: and a great example of the 


рее Sessegnon. : - 
and Debhie Scrivener conquering spirit. 


Natty Mark 


DUB DIARY 


29th — Sociology Solution Sound@Weavers Arms, Park Street, 
Aylesbury - reggae, dnb and psytrance — 3-1am - free. 


30th - Melody Maker Hi Fi presents Reggae Music@Shootpool, 
Hale Leys, Aylesbury – 8-1am - free. 


MAY 


4th - MORGAN HERITAGE + Etana@02 Academy, Cowley Road 
East Oxford – 7-11pm - £31. 


6th — Reading Dub Club presents Roots Reasoning feat. Field 
Frequency and Headsessions@The Global Cafe, London Street, 
Reading — 8-1am - £3. 


26th — Launch of ZAIA Butterflies album@The Bullingdon, 
Cowley Road, East Oxford — 10pm - £5.50/£5. 


ме 


June Ist – Тһе Dub presents Dread At The Cafe@Truck Store, 
Cowley Road, East Oxford - 6-8pm - free — djs, live music + cafe 
drinks and snacks - first part of the MIKEY DREAD FESTIVAL 


June 3rd – The Dub presents Dread At The Crawley(Q Crawley Inn, 
nr. Witney — 3pm-3am - free – djs, live music, caribbean food and 
face painting/childrens art area — second part of the MIKEY DREAD 
FESTIVAL. Donations to cover musician/dj expenses. 


BJ PRODUCTIONS, ACADEMY EVENTS, GEESTAR EMPIRE and CLASSICAL & VISION PRESENTS 


PLUS VERY SPECIAL GUEST | 
Thursday 4th May 2017 Saturday 6th May 2017 
OXFORD O; ACADEMY BIRMINGHAM O; ACADEMY 
7pm - 11рт • Ages 14+ 11рт - 4am - Ages 18+ 
Friday 5th May 2017 Sunday 7th May 2017 
MANCHESTER LONDON O; FORUM 
О, RITZ KENTISH TOWN 

11pm - 4am - Ages 18+ брт - 12pm - Ages 18+ 


TICKETWEB.CO.UK + 0844 477 2000 


